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over the session as a whole. 
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t. Hon. William Ross, m.b.e., m.p.. 
Secretary of State for Scotland 



Introduction 

Sir, 

1. We were appointed on 11th February 1965 as a Committee with the 
following remit: 

“Having regard to the serious shortage of teachers in certain parts of 
Scotland, to consider measures to secure a more equitable distribution of 
teachers and to make recommendations”. 

2. We held our first meeting on 25th February, 1 965 and have had 1 4 meetings 
in all. 

3. We received representations from the Glasgow Local Association of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland and from a number of individuals. Because 
there were among our own number representatives of the main interested 
bodies we did not think it necessary to take evidence, written or oral, from these 
bodies ; but we sought the assistance of Sir William Alexander, General Secretary 
of the Association of Education Committees in England and Wales, Mr. M. C. 
Powell-Davies of the National Union of Teachers and Sir Lionel Russell, Chief 
Education Officer of the City of Birmingham Education Authority, all of whom 
had experience in England and Wales of the problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of teachers. We are most grateful to them for the ready way in which they 
offered their help and answered our questions. 



1. The Problem 

4. The problem with which we were faced can be stated briefly. The numbers 
of teachers employed in Scottish schools have been rising since the war but have 
been unable, for a variety of reasons, to match the demand. A serious shortage 
has resulted which has increased until in 1964 Education Authorities estimated 
that they needed an additional 3,658 teachers. This represented a shortage of 
9.1 per cent, in Scotland generally. Serious as this shortage is, however, it is 
uneven in its incidence, for some Education Authorities have a relatively greater 
need than this for teachers while others, by comparison with the national position, 
are well staffed. Thus, to take obvious examples, the shortage of teachers in 
Glasgow at October, 1 964 was estimated at 15.5 per cent, while that in Aberdeen 
City was no more than 1.6 per cent; the shortage in Lanarkshire was 12.8 per 
cent, while that in Midlothian was 1.8 per cent, and that in Selkirk 2.5 per cent. 
Teachers, in fact, are far from evenly distributed throughout Scotland, and given 
that it is not possible to direct teachers to work in those areas where they might 
be most needed rather than in those where they might wish to take employment 
our task was to devise means which would be likely to remedy this maldistribu- 
tion. We were clear — and we emphasise this — that it was not our function to seek 
solutions to the general problem of shortage and we have not attempted to do so ; 
rather we have tried to see how the teaching force might be redistributed so that 
those areas which in recent years have regularly been worst hit by the shortage 
might secure some benefit even at the expense of a slight reduction in the stan- 
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dards of staffing achieved in those other areas which find relatively little difficulty 
in securing teachers. 

5. In our examination of the situation we looked at tables showing respect- 
ively, for sessions 1961-2 to 1964-5 (a) the ratio of certificated teachers to all 
pupils (Appendix I); (b) the ratio of certificated teachers to pupils in primary 
schools and departments (Appendix II); and (c) the ratio of certificated teachers 
to pupils in secondary schools and departments (Appendix III). The first of these 
showed that over the period the worst off areas for staff in terms of teacher/pupil 
ratios were Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, Glasgow, Dunbartonshire, Ayrshire 
and Stirlingshire, all of which were consistently worse than thenational average. We 
noted that all of these were, or contained, areas of high industrial concentration. 
We noted also that there was wide variation in the ratios in those areas in which 
the ratios were more favourable than the national averagei and that, as might be 
expected, (though with the notable exception of Aberdeen City) these areas were 
predominantly rural in character with many small schools. 

6. When we examined the teacher/pupil ratios in primary schools, the figures 
showed that the maldistribution was substantial and that the areas most seriously 
affected over the period studied were Lanarkshire, Glasgow, Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire and Dunbartonshire. Apart from Dunbartonshire and Renfrewshire, 
which increased the number of primary teachers in service by 141 and 77 respect- 
ively in a period of four years, the other Authorities either made little headway in 
expanding their teaching force or lost ground and this despite the increased 
numbers of primary teachers completing training during the period. Ratios are, 
of course, affected by changes in the numbers of pupils as well as of teachers, and 
it is noticeable that the primary school population in Glasgow decreased while 
those of its immediate neighbours increased. 

7. In the secondary schools the picture presented appeared to be rather 
different in that while there was a serious shortage of teachers there was less 
unevenness of distribution. Again the industrial areas of Lanarkshire, Renfrew- 
shire, Stirlingshire, Glasgow and Dunbartonshire were less well staffed than the 
country as a whole (as also were some rural areas) but it was particularly note- 
worthy that Glasgow, which has for long been regarded as an area of acute 
general shortage, had inl963-4and 1964-5amore favourable teacher/pupil ratio 
in secondary schools than all of its immediate neighbours (with the exception of 
Dunbarton in 1964-5) and even than Edinburgh, which is customarily considered 
to be a well staffed area. 

8. Our discussions brought us to the view that these teacher/pupil ratios, 
useful as they might be to give a very general indication of the relative staffing 
position of authorities, did not provide a sufficiently satisfactory basis on which 
to compare their staffing needs. It is clear that they must be interpreted with 
great care since they do not make any distinction between, or take account of the 
needs of, the various types of areas; those which are wholly urban and industrial 
with large schools and large classes; those which contain a mixture of urban and 
rural communities and, therefore, of schools; and those which are mainly or 
entirely rural in character, with a relatively high number of very small schools 
in which the numbers of teachers are inevitably high in proportion to the pupils. 
What is just as important as this is that the teacher/pupil ratio taken over the 
education authority area as a whole does not identify and bring to notice par- 
ticular districts within the area which suffer disproportionately from shortage. 

1 1 :25-2 in 1961-62 and 1 :24-3 in 1964-65 , 
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That districts of this kind exist there can, of course, be no doubt, and it became 
obvious, as our investigations proceeded, that one of the most striking features 
of the staffing situation today was the inequality of staffing between different 
districts of the same Education Authority area. 

9. This obvious feature of the staffing scene — that individual schools or 
individual districts experience little difficulty in securing an adequate supply of 
teachers while others administered by the same Authority are seriously and 
persistently understaffed, with a high proportion of uncertificated teachers and a 
rapid turnover of qualified staff— can be attributed to various causes. Some 
districts produce a high proportion of student teachers who naturally gravitate 
back to their home areas after training; others, whether because of the social 
characteristics of the region or its traditional occupations, do not produce 
enough teachers to match their needs or else are in themselves relatively unattrac- 
tive as places in which to live. Thus it can happen that a county may experience 
little difficulty in staffing schools in its attractive coastal belt, while faced with an 
intractable problem in, say, its mining areas. A similar situation can arise in a 
city. Even if it is suffering from a serious overall shortage of teachers with, in 
some of its schools, oversized classes, uncertificated teachers or even part-time 
education for lack of teachers, yet there may be other schools within that city 
which have no difficulty at all in securing staff. When this situation arises, with 
particular schools suffering more from shortages than others, the result often is 
to make it progressively more difficult to attract qualified staff to serve in these 
schools. Situations of this kind are to be found in most Education Authority 
areas. 

10. From our preliminary investigations, therefore, it was clear that there 
were two main aspects to the problem of distribution of teachers : 

(a) the need to secure a more even distribution as between Education 
Authority areas, and 

(b) the need to secure a more even distribution between schools and districts 
within such areas. 



2. Authorities’ Estimates of Shortages 

11. Having considered the position as revealed by the staffing ratios and 
having recognised the limitations of this method of assessment, we examined the 
arrangements under which Education Authorities submit each year to the 
Secretary of State staffing returns and estimates of their staffing shortages. These 
annual returns show the numbers of teachers employed and the numbers esti- 
mated by the Authorities to be required to fill vacancies, replace uncertificated 
teachers and re-employed teachers over the age of 70, and reduce classes to the 
maximum sizes prescribed by the Schools (Scotland) Code. In relation to primary 
schools and departments these estimates should be relatively straight-forward 
and such as to enable reasonably valid comparisons to be made between Author- 
ities, though there is, of course, room for doubt whether Authorities invariably 
make the same assumptions and employ the same criteria in assessing their 
needs. In the secondary field it is less possible to be sure that the estimates of 
shortage are framed on the same basis. They are based on returns made by indi- 
vidual head teachers in the light of their timetabling arrangements and the courses 
offered in their schools. Clearly there is scope for variation here, and it does 
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appear that estimates of staffing requirements are affected by such matters as 
the numbers of non-teaching periods which are considered reasonable, the extent 
to which head teachers or others in posts of responsibility should be relieved of 
teaching duties, the provision to be made for backward pupils, and the like. 

12. We have come to the conclusion that these annual estimates of shortage 
are of limited value, at least for the purpose of making valid comparisons between 
areas. We are sure that assessments of shortage are made by individual head 
teachers and Education Authorities in all good faith, and we should not wish to 
see any rigid framework imposed on them in the performance of this task. But 
we think that there is room for greater uniformity than exists at present so that 
those concerned in making estimates of shortage may work, as nearly as possible, 
to acceptable common standards. We think, too, that in these days of shortage 
Education Authorities must recognize that, although new developments must 
be encouraged, there is an obligation on them to ensure that the staffing needs of 
their schools and the timetables which are in use in them are drawn up with full 
regard to economy of skilled manpower. To this end it seems to us to be essential 
that the arrangements in the schools should be closely examined centrally by the 
Authority in order, for example, that any extravagant allotments of non- 
teaching periods or over-ambitious proposals for a diversity of courses may be 
brought to notice and rectified. 



3. Examination of Existing Arrangements 
for Teacher Distribution 
The Working Party on the Distribution of Teachers in Scotland 

13. In our consideration of measures to secure a more even distribution of 
teachers between Education Authority areas we examined the working of the 
scheme of voluntary restraint in recruitment which has been in operation in 
Scotland since 1960; and we briefly describe the main features of this scheme. It 
was prepared by a Working Party originally set up in 1957 by the Scottish Coun- 
ties of Cities Association, the Association of County Councils in Scotland, the 
Educational Institute of Scotland and the Secretary of State. Effectively the 
scheme stems from the second Report which the Working Party produced in 
March, 1960 and it has operated each year between then and 1964 on the basis 
of a report produced annually. In view of our appointment as a Committee, how- 
ever, no Report was made for 1965. 

14. The Working Party began by endeavouring to establish a common stan- 
dard of staffing by reference to which areas might be compared (other than by 
reference to each Authority’s assessment of its own needs). Since a common 
standard could not fairly be based solely on the total school roll of each area 
because of differences in educational organisation and hence in the need for 
teachers, the Working Party calculated separately for school departments of all 
sizes and of different kinds— primary, junior secondary and senior secondary — 
the national average number of posts, in relation not to ideal standards but 
to the averages prevailing at the time of the 1959 staffing census. From these 
figures they then calculated the number of posts each Authority would have if 
the staffing of its schools, large and small, primary and secondary, were in 
accordance with these national averages. Since the number of certificated teachers 
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in employment in Scotland was less than the number of posts thus calculated, the 
next calculation was to determine the number of certificated teachers which each 
Authority would employ if the existing supply were distributed in proportion to 
the posts as already calculated. By comparing this figure with actual staffing 
figure, the Working Party were then able to ascertain how far the actual staffing 
of each area was above or below the national level. 

15. These calculations were restricted to schools and took no account of 
teachers employed in further education. For the purposes of the calculations, only 
those teachers who were ‘mobile’ — that is men, single women or widows under 
70 years of age — were included. Married women were excluded from the calcula- 
tions, although it was an integral part of the whole scheme that Authorities were 
consistently encouraged to recruit as many married women teachers as possible. 

16. The result of the calculation was to produce a quota of ‘mobile’ teachers 
which would be the entitlement of each education authority if all authorities 
were staffed on the same standard ; and this took account of such factors as school 
closures or increased demands arising from the use of additional classrooms or 
the building of new schools. The quota also took account of the expected in- 
crease or decrease in the number of mobile teachers available in the year for 
which it was being fixed. Authorities were then asked to agree not to exceed the 
quota fixed for each of them ; and the intention was that any Authority whose 
staffing (exclusive of married women and certain other categories of teachers) 
was above the figure appropriate to it by reference to the national average should 
refrain from increasing its staff above its existing level while any Authority 
which was understaffed by national average standards should be free to recruit 
up to a point fixed between its actual staffing figure and the national average 
applicable to it. Provided that all Authorities played their full part in a scheme 
on these lines, a measure of redistribution of teachers would be brought about 
in time since there would be less fluctuation either above or below an average 
national standard and the general shortage would bear more evenly on all 
Authorities; yet there would be no direction of individual teachers, who would 
still be free to apply for employment wherever they wished. 



Effects of the Distribution Scheme 

17. During the operation of the scheme it appeared that there was a gradual 
movement towards a more equitable distribution of teachers in Scotland. In 
terms of mobile teachers, the areas which had been understaffed in relation to 
the national average in 1959 showed a net gain of 419 by 1964, while the areas 
which earlier were better staffed showed a net increase of only four mobile 
teachers. Within the net gain of 419 teachers some Authorities had achieved 
quite appreciable increases and had managed to improve their position substan- 
tially, though the hard core of difficulty remained singularly intractable, 
especially in Glasgow. The scheme of restraint, however, was entirely voluntary 
on the part of Authorities, and one Authority made it clear from the outset that 
it would not participate in the scheme. Inevitably this reduced its effectiveness. 
We appreciate that it has not been easy for the better staffed Authorities to 
apply the scheme but we think it reasonable to expect that all should do their 
utmost to give it their full support. 

18. As things have turned out, however, we felt it necessary to consider 
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whether the present scheme should be regarded as having failed to achieve its 
purpose and whether, in the circumstances, it might be advisable to introduce, in 
Scotland, distribution arrangements in which all Authorities would be required 
to participate, the Secretary of State taking power to apply appropriate sanctions 
against any which failed to do so. Before coming to a decision on these questions, 
however, we decided to examine the teacher distribution arrangements currently 
operating in England and Wales. We had received evidence that these arrange- 
ments, while not considered the complete answer to the problems of maldistri- 
bution, were nonetheless regarded as having sufficient effect on the situation to 
justify their continuance. 



The English and Welsh Quota 

1 9. The English and Welsh quota was introduced in 1 956 and came effectively 
into operation in 1958, at a time when there were wide variations in the staffing 
standards of the various Authorities. It was intended to be a temporary arrange- 
ment to improve the distribution of the available teachers until supply was ade- 
quate but it has been considered necessary to continue it ever since. The move- 
ment towards its objective has necessarily been gradual but already the gaps 
between the staffing standards of the majority of the Authorities fall within a 
narrow range of variation. Over the years the general effect has been that the 
more attractive areas have, broadly speaking, marked time, while the areas of 
shortage have improved their standards of staffing by more than the average 
extent. 

20. The system takes account of all full-time qualified teachers but excludes 
part-time teachers. Married women returners and some married women graduate 
entrants to teaching are excluded from quota calculations for the first two years 
of their return or entry. Quotas are calculated by reference to the number of 
full-time teachers expected to be available nationally and forecasts of the school 
population by age groups in each Education Authority area. The quotas are 
notified to the Authorities by circular at the beginning of each year and Authori- 
ties are required to aim at compliance with them by January of the year following. 
But they are not expected to terminate any teacher’s appointment in order to 
secure compliance with their quota, and Authorities are protected against 
deterioration in their staffing standards from one year to the next because of the 
operation of the quota. As mentioned above, the general effect has been that the 
most favourably staffed Authorities have tended to mark time while the others 
have been able to recruit at a faster rate than they would have been able to do 
had the quota not been introduced. The quota relates to an Authority’s area as a 
whole, leaving it to the Authority to deploy its staff as it thinks fit and to deal 
with pockets of shortage in its area in its own way; no attempt is made to 
regulate the distribution of teachers of particular kinds or of particular subjects. 

21. All local Education Authorities have agreed to co-operate and they are 
expected to do so. The Secretary of State for Education and Science has power 
by Regulation to fix the number of teachers an Authority may employ if he 
considers it necessary to do so in order to secure a fair distribution of the 
teachers available. But he has never exercised this power and it is not regarded as 
part of the quota arrangements, which are not made under Regulations. 
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Conclusion 

22. The main differences between the two systems seem to be : 

(a) The English and Welsh system has secured the support of all 
Authorities while the Scottish system has not. 

(b) The Scottish method of calculation has always excluded married 
women, on the ground that the majority of them are unable or un- 
willing, for domestic reasons, to accept employment at any distance 
from their homes. To include them, it has been felt, would have the 
effect of limiting their opportunities for employment which they would 
regard as acceptable and the result might simply be that many might 
prefer to remain outside teaching. The English and Welsh system, on 
the other hand, excludes married woman returners and some married 
women graduate entrants for only the first two years following their 
return or entry to the profession. 

23. Having compared the arrangements operating in the two countries we 
are satisfied that while there are differences in detail the essential difference 
between them is that the English and Welsh arrangements have the full support 
of all the Authorities while the Scottish arrangements do not. In our view nothing 
would be gained by adopting for Scotland either the English and Welsh system 
or any other system which did not have the full support of all the Education 
Authorities. Given that support, there is no reason why the existing Scottish 
arrangements should not be as effective as those operating in England and Wales 
and should not make a most valuable contribution to solving present Scottish 
difficulties. But we feel very strongly that there should not be any need to resort 
to compulsion in order to secure the full participation and co-operation of all 
Authorities in Scotland in a measure which is designed essentially to secure a 
fair distribution of available teaching strength and to ensure, as far as possible, 
that every child in Scotland should have equal educational opportunity. 

24. We therefore recommend that the present Scottish scheme of voluntary 
restraint in teacher recruitment should be continued in operation and that 
renewed efforts should be made to persuade all Authorities to give it their full 
support. We recommend, however, that the various measures whose introduc- 
tion we propose in this report, in paragraph 36 and in paragraphs 58 to 69, 
should not be made available to any Authority which does not play its full part, 
both in the letter and in the spirit, in making the voluntary scheme effective. 



4. Removal of Disincentives to Recruitment 

General 

25. Before we turn to specific recommendations, we feel bound to commend 
to the attention of Education Authorities certain action which it is already open 
to them to take in order to further their efforts to secure more teachers for their 
service. The fact is that for a variety of reasons teachers find it more attractive 
to work in some Education Authority areas than in others, and, indeed, in some 
districts within the same area than in others. To the extent that this is caused 
by physical, geographical or social reasons there may not be much that the 
Authorities who are adversely affected can do on their own to remedy such a 
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situation. But it seems clear to us that those Authorities concerned ought to do 
everything possible, in whatever ways do lie within their power, to make service 
with them more attractive to teachers. They ought, in short, to look at their own 
image as employers and try to improve it. 

26. This could be done in a variety of ways. Authorities might consider, 
for example, whether their procedure for recruiting teachers and giving them 
first appointments could be improved upon; they might examine critically their 
promotion arrangements and consider whether they are such as to attract ambi- 
tious young men and women seeking advancement in their careers ; they might 
review the assistance which they provide for teachers by way of non-teaching 
auxiliary staff and clerical and secretarial support and see whether improve- 
ments could be made. In these and many other ways Authorities could act both 
to remove disincentives to service with them and, more positively, to make their 
service more attractive and to earn for themselves the reputation of good em- 
ployers. We are sure that, where a number of Authorities are competing within 
a limited area for teachers who have relative freedom of choice at a time of 
scarcity, action of this kind deserves the closest consideration. This is not to say, 
of course, that those Authorities which suffer most from shortage of teachers 
may not already be acting as we recommend. As we have shown, there are other 
reasons for shortages ; their existence makes it the more imperative that those 
Authorities which suffer from them should lose no opportunity to counteract 
their effects. 

27. We think also that Authorities which have within their areas particular 
districts or even individual schools which are specially difficult to staff should be 
constantly active in trying to persuade their teachers to serve at these points of 
shortage. For example, more might be done by appeals at national and at local 
level, particularly the latter, to ask teachers in the better staffed schools or areas 
to volunteer for periods of service in schools or areas where staffing is difficult. 
Young teachers, in particular, might well respond to such appeals partly on 
grounds of conscience and partly to broaden their own experience. Moreover, 
the view has been put to us that there may well be a feeling among teachers that 
service in a school for which it is difficult to find teachers will militate against 
the individual’s prospects of promotion. We are in no doubt that, should this 
be so, the Authorities should take vigorous steps to dispel this feeling. 

28. It may be wondered why action of this kind should be necessary since 
Authorities normally have the right, as part of the teachers’ conditions of em- 
ployment, to transfer teachers to any school under their control and since a 
policy of transfers might be thought to offer the obvious remedy to pockets of 
persistent shortage. It is necessary, however, to be realistic about this and to 
recognise that Authorities will be understandably reluctant to exercise their 
powers of transfer, recognising that the result of requiring a teacher to serve in a 
less attractive school, which may well involve him in a lengthy or difficult daily 
journey from his home, may all too probably be to lose his services to another 
Authority. 



Houses for Teachers 

29. We have already indicated our view that, whatever incentives it may be 
found possible to provide in order to attract teachers to areas of greatest shortage, 
there is also a need to remove any disincentives which may operate to prevent 
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teachers from seeking posts of their own volition where their services are 
desperately needed. One such disincentive is the difficulty which teachers 
frequently experience in obtaining houses. We have been informed that one of the 
barriers to recruitment in the areas of greatest shortage lies in this problem of 
finding suitable housing, particularly for teachers when they first enter the area. 
We have given some thought to methods of resolving this problem. 

30. Our examination of the provision of houses for teachers shows that 
practice varies from area to area. In some places houses can be made available 
with relatively little difficulty or delay, either by the Education Authority 
themselves or with the co-operation of the Housing Authority in allocating 
houses for teachers from its general stock of houses. In other areas, however, 
little or no specific provision is made by Education Authorities, and Housing 
Authorities, because of the magnitude of the housing needs of the general 
population, are unable to help by providing houses for teachers. In general 
this position tends to obtain in precisely those industrial and heavily populated 
areas where it is most difficult to staff the schools. 

31. We understand that Education Authorities have power, under the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act 1962, to provide houses for teachers by erection or purchase 
but that to borrow money for this purpose they must have the consent of the 
Secretary of State and that the building of houses is subject to the controls 
placed on capital investment. The policy which has evolved in this regard is that 
teachers should not be accorded privileged treatement in the provision of houses 
and, accordingly, that houses may be provided only: 

(a) for head teachers where : 

(i) it is the accepted practice of the Education Authority concerned 
to provide such houses, or 

(ii) a new school is being provided and the Authority regard it as 
desirable in the interests of the school and the community that 
a head teacher’s house should be provided ; and 

(b) for other head teachers and for assistant teachers where the pro- 
vision is to be made for specific posts, and these either are unfilled 
or are clearly about to become unfilled or unsatisfactorily filled for 
want of a house. 

National Loan Fund 

32. We have sought means of improving and supplementing these arrange- 
ments in ways which will assist the badly-staffed areas, and one proposal which 
we have examined with great care was that for a National Loan Fund. Essentially 
this would be a Government-backed fund set up to provide low-interest loans to 
teachers to enable them to purchase houses in areas of their own choice. The 
loans would be granted, however, only in return for an undertaking on the part 
of the teachers that they would serve at particular shortage points as required 
by their employing Authorities. Teachers who left the employment of the Author- 
ity under whose auspices the loan was granted or who wished to withdraw from 
their undertaking to serve wherever directed by the Authority would be required 
to pay normal current interest rates on the outstanding balance of their loans ; 
and the loans themselves would, of course, be secured against the properties 
involved. 

33. If such a fund were established with a capital of £10 million and if teachers 
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were given loans at, say, three per cent., compared with a current interest rate 
of, say, six per cent., the national cost to the Exchequer would be some £300,000 
per year — a sum not very far different from the amount which would have been 
involved in the payment of an additional £50 a year to teachers serving in schools 
in certain parts of Glasgow and elsewhere which was proposed by the Secretary 
of State in 1 963 and was subsequently abandoned. For this relatively modest cost, 
therefore, it would be possible to ensure that teachers in areas where staffing is 
difficult could be provided with suitable houses more readily than at present 
and without detriment to other persons already on the local authority housing 
lists. Only a comparatively limited number of teachers could benefit from such a 
scheme, but the present maldistribution of staffing would be remedied if only a 
comparatively limited number could be attracted to the areas of shortage. 
Moreover, since maldistribution appears to be most serious in the primary 
schools, where the steadily dwindling number of men teachers is increasingly a 
matter for concern, it might well be possible, as a side effect, to secure more men 
teachers for service in primary schools. 

34. We have found on examination, however, that serious difficulties would be 
likely to arise in the working of such a plan. To have any value as an incentive, 
the loans would have to be restricted to new teachers coming into the areas of 
particular shortage, for little would be gained by making them available to 
teachers already serving there, yet many of these in all probability would already 
be purchasing houses under mortgage at normal rates of interest. The anomalies 
which would result would certainly give rise to serious dissatisfaction and 
discontent on the part of those teachers who continued to bear the burden of 
shortage of staff but were ineligible for this benefit. Yet the advantages to be 
derived from the operation of the fund would largely be dissipated if it had to be 
thrown open to too many participants. Moreover, some of us feel that it would 
be difficult to justify selecting a comparatively small number of Scottish teachers 
as a privileged group in the matter of low-interest loans. 

35. On the whole, therefore, we do not believe that the advantages to be 
obtained from such an arrangement would outweigh the disadvantages or 
would be sufficient to constitute the most effective way of deploying the expendi- 
ture likely to be involved; and we do not find it possible to recommend the 
establishment of a fund on these lines for this purpose. 



Purchase by Authorities of Houses for Let to Teachers 

36. Despite this we remain convinced of the importance that the provision of 
housing accommodation has for recruitment of teachers and we are strongly 
of the opinion that steps must be taken to make it easier for the Authorities 
in areas of teacher shortage to provide houses. They already have power to do 
this, as we have noted, but they are restricted by capital investment considera- 
tions. We appreciate that because of the many demands on the capital invest- 
ment that can be made available it is inevitable that some restrictions should be 
imposed. It seems to us, however, that the present rules should be relaxed to 
enable Authorities with serious staffing difficulties to purchase, rather than build, 
suitable houses, to adapt them if necessary, so as to make dwellings that teachers 
would find attractive and to let them to their teachers ; and we think that expen- 
diture incurred in this way should be regarded as a proper subject for approved 
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borrowing and should not be regarded as a charge on the capital investment 
allocation made available to Authorities for educational building. 

37. We recognise that a relaxation along these lines might be of somewhat 
limited value since Authorities, in seeking to purchase properties, would have to 
adhere to the valuation placed on them by the District Valuer. But an arrange- 
ment of this kind would at least go some way to redress the balance between 
areas which find it easy at present to attract teachers by making houses available 
to them and those whose attempts to recruit more staff are hampered by their 
inability to make special provision. This seems to us an example of the way in 
which removal of a disincentive to recruitment may be as effective as provision 
of an actual incentive. Authorities, too, would be able to link the offer of rented 
houses with vacancies which they found it particularly difficult to fill, and it might 
well prove that the benefit of such an arrangement, by being concentrated at the 
points of greatest shortage, would be altogether out of proportion to the number 
of teachers involved. 



5. Measures Considered but not Recommended 

Social and Cultural Amenities 

38. We examined a suggestion that another factor which contributed to 
recruitment difficulties in certain areas, especially the larger industrial areas in 
the west, was the lack of adequate opportunities for teachers to engage in social, 
cultural and recreational activities generally, and particularly with their col- 
leagues in the profession. The implication appeared to be that the provision in 
such areas of facilities for meetings of educational bodies, teachers’ associations, 
and cultural and social clubs for the use of teachers and possibly others introduced 
by teachers would make them more attractive to those teachers, including many 
younger ones, who might be unwilling to take up service in an area in which they 
have neither family ties nor established roots, and in which they see little prospect 
of pleasantly and profitably occupying their leisure time and building up a circle 
of friends. Life in a bedsitter in a city or large town can be as lonely for a teacher 
as for anyone else. 

39. In the course of our investigation of this question we sought information 
about a club of this kind which was set up by the Local Education Authority of 
a city in England which has experienced persistent difficulty in recruiting ade- 
quate numbers of teachers. We are left with the impression, however, that it is 
questionable whether the number of teachers who might be willing to enter into 
membership of clubs or centres designed specifically for them would be suffic- 
iently large in any area to justify their provision. This could perhaps be tested 
only by experience in Scotland but certainly we do not think that the provision 
of such a club would in itself have any significant effect on the recruitment of 
teachers to the area. There may well be other arguments for making available 
centres of this kind for teachers : in our view if they are to be provided this should 
be done primarily for other reasons than those of recruitment, and having regard 
to our own remit we do not think it appropriate for us to make any recommenda- 
tion on this matter. 
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Mobile Groups of Teachers 

40. Another suggestion which we have examined is one for the establishment 
by Authorities of mobile groups of teachers. These would be teachers— probably 
young teachers in the main — who expressed willingness to serve wherever they 
were required in areas or schools of particular shortage and who were ready to 
move from school to school at the discretion of the Authority. In return for this 
readiness to help wherever they were most needed they would receive a payment 
additional to their normal salary, and this might be either a separate allowance 
or incremental advancement on their salary scale. 

41. After careful consideration we cannot support such an arrangement. 
Essentially it means that additional payments would be given to some teachers 
who would be brought in from elsewhere to work — and in all probability for 
relatively short periods alongside other teachers who, having borne the burden 
of staffing shortages over an extended period, would nevertheless receive no 
corresponding compensation. This seems to us to be a fundamental and serious 
objection to the idea, and we have come to the conclusion that more difficulties 
and discontentment would be created by the arrangement than would be reme- 
died. 



Payments Additional to Salary on an Area Basis 

42. One of the main proposals canvassed in our discussions was that for 
paying special area allowances to all teachers serving in the employment of those 
Education Authorities which experienced particular difficulties in recruiting staff 
and which in consequence suffered the most serious shortages. We knew that this 
proposal had been put forward over a period in various quarters as the obvious 
solution to the problem of maldistribution and we therefore devoted a good deal 
of time and care to our examination of it and of its implications. 

43. Those who advocate this solution recall the situation which existed before 
the 1939-1945 war when standard national salary scales did not exist. At that 
time minimum national scales were prescribed and it was open to Authorities to 
pay salaries above the minimum if they chose. An obvious example of this occurred 
in Glasgow, where teachers were paid £50 above the minimum national scales 
thus making service in Glasgow attractive. The general supply of teachers was, 
of course, very different in pre-war days. 



Original Proposal 

44. Faced with a worsening shortage over a long period, teachers in Glasgow 
pressed for a number of years for a return to a Glasgow allowance, in order to 
stimulate recruitment to the city’s schools. This suggestion did not find favour 
with the National Joint Council to deal with the Salaries of Teachers in Scotland 
but eventually in 1963 the latter body agreed to recommend its adoption and this 
led to the issue of draft Salaries Regulations which proposed the payment to all 
teachers serving in Glasgow schools of £50 per annum additional to salary. 
This proposal, however, aroused strong opposition from the national associa- 
tions of teachers and also from Education Authorities other than Glasgow 
notably the neighbouring Authorities of Dunbartonshire, Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire. These represented that their own staffing difficulties were already 
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comparable to those in Glasgow, that with the development of overspill of 
population from the city into the counties their difficulties would worsen while 
those in Glasgow would improve, and that to institute an extra payment for 
Glasgow teachers alone would produce a seriously adverse effect on their own 
staffing position. 



Revised Proposal 

45. In view of this opposition the original proposal was abandoned and a 
revised proposal was put forward for the payment of the extra allowance to 
teachers serving in schools in certain defined areas in Glasgow, Dunbarton- 
shire, Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire. This represented an attempt to apply the 
extra payment more precisely to those particular districts in which it was most 
difficult to induce teachers to serve, and certain specified schools which it was 
not difficult to staff were excluded from the payment although they were situated 
in the difficult areas. This revised proposal, too, was strenuously opposed by 
Education Authorities and others and it also was subsequently dropped. It was, 
indeed, largely as a result of those events that the present Committee was 
appointed, and we repeat that if only for this reason, we have given most careful 
thought to the whole matter of additional payments to teachers in certain areas. 



Genera I 

46. In favour of additional payments made on a territorial basis, by which we 
mean payments to all teachers in the service of particular Education Authorities, 
it can be argued that this is at once the most obvious and the simplest means of 
inducing teachers to work for one Authority rather than for another. At its 
most obvious, the case is simply that, where a teacher’s home is so situated that it 
is equally convenient for him to enter the employment of an Authority where 
staffing is adequate and working conditions are good or that of an Authority 
whose schools are persistently understaffed, with overlarge classes and a 
high proportion of uncertificated teachers, he will at present naturally choose to 
enter the employment of the former, since the latter has nothing to offer to 
counterbalance the disadvantages attaching to its service. But the case would be 
significantly altered, according to those who propose territorial allowances, if 
the latter Authority were able to offer payment above the standard salary scales. 
In those circumstances teachers would weigh the disadvantages against the extra 
payment involved, and if the payment were sufficiently high it would readily 
attract newcomers into the short-staffed area. This would be likely to operate in 
the first instance in relation to new recruits to the profession who were exercising 
their first choice of employment but, again depending on how substantial the 
payments were, they could well induce existing teachers living on the fringes of the 
two areas to change their employment, and there is also the prospect that, if they 
were sufficiently high, they could influence teachers in well staffed areas to move 
their homes in order to make themselves available for service in an area of 
shortage. 

47. In support of such a system the pre-war payments already mentioned are 
referred to, and the extra payments made at present to teachers serving in remote 
places and in distant islands are sometimes adduced. It is also argued that 
additional payments to teachers in areas of shortage are justified not only as 
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recompense for the extra burdens which they bear in the form of very large 
classes, frequent staff changes and generally difficult conditions but also because 
the teachers are by one means or another doing the work of the non-existent 
teachers who would be employed if they could be found and whose salaries 
would, therefore, be a charge on educational expenditure. Moreover, special 
payments are sometimes seen as the most — or, indeed, as the only — effective 
method open to some Authorities to counteract the attractiveness of others who 
can offer better housing or promotion prospects. 

48. There is, of course, a good deal of force in this line of argument, and we 
fully appreciate why the proposed payment of special allowances should seem 
to the teachers who serve in the shortage areas and cope with all the working 
difficulties which the shortage creates to be the obvious means of attracting other 
teachers into these areas. But the more we have examined the proposal and its 
implications, the greater have been the obstacles and the difficulties which have 
been revealed. As already indicated in this chapter, recent experience of just 
such proposals, in two forms, has shown that they arouse very strong opposition 
both within the profession and in other quarters. This in itself must give us pause 
but, apart from this, it seems to us that there are so many other objections to the 
introduction of territorial allowances that any limited and relatively short-lived 
benefit which they might confer must be outweighed by their disadvantages. 

49. Fundamentally the concept of territorial allowances is one of additional 
payments made to all teachers in the service of particular Authorities which find 
it specially hard to recruit enough teachers for the needs of schools in their area. 
If, however, the payments were made in this way to all the teachers under one 
Authority— and especially if they were regarded as being, in part, compensation 
for the teachers’ conditions of work— they would be justified only if the staffing 
difficulties applied equally to all the Authority’s schools. Moreover, the fact that 
the payments were made in one Authority’s area and not in that of another 
would seem to imply that the latter did not have the same difficulty in staffing 
any of its schools as the former did in staffing all its schools. But our examination 
of the pattern of distribution of teachers shows that this is not the real situation. 
Measured overall, it is true, some Authorities have a greater shortage of teachers 
than others, but even within the areas of the former there are numbers of schools 
to which it is not difficult to attract staff and which in consequence are consistently 
well staffed, and even within the areas of those Authorities which find it relatively 
easy to recruit teachers there are often particular districts or individual schools 
in which the shortage of teachers is just as acute and persistent as it is in the 
areas generally considered to be the most difficult to staff. 

50. We think, therefore, that a system under which special payments were 
made to all teachers in the employment of particular Education Authorities 
would mean that many teachers serving in well staffed schools and working 
under good conditions would benefit. Moreover, in other areas not in receipt of 
the special payments because of the relatively good general level of the staffing, 
teachers in particular districts or schools, which might be just as difficult to staff 
as any in the areas receiving the payments, would not qualify for any additional 
allowance. We should find it difficult to justify either of these situations but we 
see no way of avoiding them in a system of territorial payments. We think it 
pertinent also to note that the revised version of the proposal for territorial 
allowances went some way to meet these objections but, even so, aroused such 
opposition that it had to be abandoned. 
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51. It does not seem to us that either the pre-war payments above the mini- 
mum scales or the payments currently made in remote and distant areas provide 
an exact parallel for territorial allowances of the kind in point. As we have 
already indicated, the pre-war position in regard to the supply of teachers was 
very different from that of today, and we understand that the remote payments 
are not made solely or even primarily in order to attract teachers but rather in 
recognition of the higher costs inevitably involved in living in remote places. 
It is also important to note that if territorial payments were to be made to all the 
teachers in the employment of all the Authorities which might reasonably claim 
to experience serious shortages of teachers and to have special difficulties in 
recruiting for particular areas, the payments would be on such a wide scale and 
would cover so many teachers— possibly the majority in the country — that their 
real purpose would be lost. 

52. Accordingly, after a good deal of careful thought and lengthy discussion, 
we have come to the conclusion that we cannot recommend the introduction of 
extra payments on a territorial basis to teachers in the service of particular 
Authorities. In our view this would be altogether too blunt an instrument to 
meet the real needs of the situation and it would be likely to provoke so much 
controversy and discontent that, as we have already said, its disadvantages 
would outweigh any benefits that might accrue. 

53. We would add that we have considered whether extra monetary payments 
should be made to teachers in areas of shortage by means of advancement on 
their incremental scales rather than by the provision of additional allowances. 
We reject this idea because it distorts the purpose of incremental scales and 
would, among other consequences, be of no benefit to teachers who had reached 
the maximum points of their scales. 



Travelling Allowances on an Area Basis 

54. Another expedient which we have considered is that of instituting a 
system of travelling allowances to all teachers in the employment of Education 
Authorities which find it particularly difficult to recruit staff. This would be done 
as an inducement to teachers to serve where they were most needed, in the hope 
that if they knew that they could have the cost of daily travel between their home 
and their place of employment refunded in whole or in part by certain Authori- 
ties they would find the service of these Authorities more attractive. 

55. Just as we have not found it possible to recommend the payment of addi- 
tions to salary on an area basis, so also we do not consider that travelling allowan- 
ces should be re-imbursed in this way : and we reach this conclusion for very similar 
reasons. If individual Authorities were enabled to pay travelling allowances to 
all the teachers in their employment, inevitably many teachers would benefit 
without any real justification, while others teachers serving in districts for which 
it was difficult to secure staff but which lay within the area of Authorities which 
in general were adequately staffed would not be able to qualify for the allowances. 
Nor indeed would the latter Authorities be able to invoke this incentive to take 
up service in these difficult districts, however much they might consider that such 
an expedient would assist in persuading teachers to go where they were most 
needed. Wc think, therefore, that just as there is no warrant for paying travelling 
expenses between home and school to all teachers, so too any system under 
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which some Authorities could pay them to all teachers and others could pay 
them to none would be too general in scope to be of real value, and we cannot 
recommend that area travelling allowances be instituted. 



6. Designation of Schools as Schools of Temporary Shortage 

56 . From the foregoing it will be apparent that we see too many difficulties 
in the way of area monetary allowances or area travelling allowances and 
that we consider both to be instruments which would be too blunt in their 
application to meet the real needs of the situation. Nevertheless both suggestions 
— for additional allowances or for payments to assist with the cost of travel 
between home and school — seem to us to have considerable merit if means could 
be found of applying them more precisely at the points where staffing difficulties 
are most acute. We have, therefore, tried to devise such a system and have evolved 
one based on designating schools of temporary shortage, service in which 
would qualify both for extra payments and for travelling allowances. First, we 
explain what we mean by designation. 

57. Essentially what we have sought to do has been to find a means whereby 
it would be open to all Authorities to provide inducements to teachers to serve 
in those schools for which, under present conditions and for whatever reasons, 
they find it most difficult to obtain staff. This is, in short, primarily a means of 
redistributing teachers more equitably within Education Authority areas. As such, 
it is obvious that to be effective it should apply only to a limited number of 
schools, and we think also that it should be not only flexible and capable of 
adjustment but also as simple as possible to operate. 

58. We have considered a variety of possible arrangements and we recommend 
a scheme on the following principles : 

(a) average teacher/pupil ratios should be determined on a national 
basis for primary schools and for secondary schools of different types 
and sizes ; 

(b) Education Authorities should be entitled to seek from the Secretary 
of State designation as schools of temporary shortage for any of their 
schools in which not only is the teacher/pupil ratio less favourable 
than the national average ratio for schools of their sizes and types but 
in which there is also a history of persistent and serious staffing short- 
age extending over at least three years. It should be open to Authorities 
also to seek designation for new schools which have not been in opera- 
tion long enough to incur a history of staffing shortage but in which 
difficulties are being encountered or are likely to be encountered; 

(c) the number of any Authority’s schools to be designated should not be 
so great as to involve more than ten per cent., of the Authority’s force of 
certificated teachers in schools, but within this limit it should be open to 
Authorities themselves to decide which and how many were the schools 
for which it was most difficult to secure staff and which would, there- 
fore, benefit most by designation; 

(d) designation of a school as one of temporary shortage should be 
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granted initially for one year and should be subject to annual review 
thereafter ; 

(e) all teachers on the staff of designated schools should qualify for 
the allowances which we describe later. 

59. Before we proceed to details of the allowances which we recommend, it 
seems advisable to comment on this outline. First, we must say that we have 
debated at length whether it is right to single out particular schools in this way or 
whether the result of labelling them as schools where there are staffing difficulties 
of long standing would not be to their detriment in the eyes of parents, pupils and 
teachers alike. In reply to this, however, the view has been expressed that it is 
only realistic to recognise that such schools do exist, that they are already known 
to the profession (as may be evidenced by the continual difficulty experienced in 
staffing them) and that any measure which will help to remove or even improve 
the conditions which are the cause of their unfortunate reputation can only 
be welcomed. Conscious of the problem, we have tried to find a neutral 
formula and it is for this reason that we call them “schools of temporary 
shortage”. 

60. We have also considered at length a variety of criteria which might be 
applied in deciding whether individual schools should qualify for designation. 
At one end of the range is the proposition that no specific criteria should be 
laid down but that it should be left to the Secretary of State to designate schools 
in the light of the Inspectorate’s knowledge of local circumstances. At the other 
extreme it would be possible to devise detailed schemes, taking account of such 
matters as the turnover of staff in schools and the numbers and proportions of un- 
certificated teachers employed in them ; and these schemes could be administered 
by a working party composed largely, if not entirely, of teachers, which would 
advise the Secretary of State on applications for designation and might visit the 
schools involved. After careful thought, however, we have concluded that, in 
the interests of simplicity and recognising to the full all the imperfections and 
crudities involved, the most practicable method of judging the need for designa- 
tion is the one that we recommend, namely by reference to the teacher/pupil 
ratio, combined with the persistence of staffing difficulties. 

61. We think it important also that Education Authorities should have in 
their own hands the right to decide which schools in their areas are most in need of 
the benefits which will follow from designation. Such a right of decision would 
be subject only to a check by the Secretary of State to ensure that the circum- 
stances in the schools did in fact satisfy the general conditions for designation. 
We recommend also that, while the designation provisions should be available 
to all Authorities with schools which meet the conditions, it should be entirely 
open to each Authority to decide whether or not to apply for designation at all 
and, .if it is applied for, to decide for how many schools, up to the limit we specify, 
it should be sought. Similarly it should be open to an Authority operating the 
scheme to delete schools from their list of designated schools at each yearly 
review and to substitute others which satisfy the conditions and for which, in the 
Authority’s judgement, it has become more urgent to obtain the benefits of 
designation. 

62. An arrangement of this kind would have a number of advantages. It 
would restrict the application of the benefits to the points at which they were 
most needed, to an extent which could not be achieved if they were available on 
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an area basis. It would also enable new points of serious shortage to be tackled 
as they became evident; and it would make it quite clear to the teachers receiving 
the benefits of designation that they were applicable only on a year-to-year basis 
and might be withdrawn at the end of any session. This point is of special 
importance in our view, for major objections to the payment of additional 
allowances are that they so easily come to be regarded as a permanent and integral 
part of salary; that they are difficult to remove even when the need for them has 
gone; and that the recipients so readily adjust their expenditure to the higher 
level of income as to feel resentment and sometimes even experience hardship on 
their removal. It is inherent in our scheme that the benefits of designation should 
end with the need for designation. This is a point to which we return 
later. 



- 7. Provision of Incentives to Recruitment 

Payment Additional to Salary to Teachers in Designated Schools 

63. Having explained what we mean by designation, we now return to its 
effects. The first of these is an addition to salary. We recommend that all teachers, 
including teachers in posts of responsibility, who are employed in designated 
schools should receive a fixed sum additional to their salaries : and after careful 
consideration we further recommend that this sum should be at the rate of £100 
a year, during such time as the schools in which the teachers serve are designated. 
We consider that to be effective and to have any real value in inducing teachers 
to offer to serve in schools of shortage a sum of £100 a year is required. We 
favour a fixed sum rather than incremental advancement because, as we have 
noted earlier, the latter distorts the purpose of scales and carries no benefit to 
teachers at the maximum of their basic scales. We think, too, that the extra 
payment, which we understand would be superannuable, should be available 
to all the teachers on the staff of the schools concerned and not simply to those 
who may be induced by the existence of the payment to volunteer to serve in 
them. 

64. We think it right to record that, while our Committee as a whole is 
agreed on these recommendations for an additional payment to all teachers in 
designated schools, certain of our members do not feel able to give it their full 
support. They consider, for example, that the majority of teachers might oppose 
such a payment as being wrong in principle ; they think that it might well operate 
unfairly in practice since there are attractiveposts even in unattractive and under- 
staffed schools and posts which it is difficult to fill even in well-staffed and 
attractive schools; and they doubt whether in the event it would be really effec- 
tive, since some Education Authorities already find that it is difficult to fill posts 
of responsibility in schools which might qualify for designation. They consider 
also that the result would be inequitable since new teachers would choose to 
serve in the schools which carried the allowances and these would, therefore 
improve their staffing position at the expense and to the detriment of other 
schools. In full awareness of these aspects of the matter, the majority of the 
Committee nevertheless think that the situation justifies our recommendations. 

Travelling Allowances to Teachers in Designated Schools 

65. Earlier in this Report we have rejected the idea of paying travelling 
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allowances to teachers on an area basis. Despite this we firmly believe that this 
question of travel between home and school is fundamental to the problem of 
staffing. It can be argued that it is not the social conditions in particular areas 
or the working conditions in certain schools which make it difficult to find 
teachers to serve in these schools but that it is primarily the time, inconvenience 
and cost involved for teachers in travelling to them. This is especially so where 
schools are situated in districts in which it is not usual for teachers to reside, 
with the result that, both in county areas and in large cities, teachers may have 
to travel long distances by public transport, with changes of buses, in order to 
get to work. It is not difficult to understand why, when this situation prevails 
teachers are reluctant to accept employment in the schools concerned and prefer 
instead to teach in schools convenient to their homes. 

66. We think it right that some recompense should be available to teachers 
who undertake lengthy and arduous journeys in order to serve in schools where 
they are badly needed. Authorities do, of course, pay the travelling expenses 
necessarily incurred by itinerant teachers in the course of their employment and 
we would not suggest any change in this practice. We understand, however, that 
there is some doubt whether it is legal for Authorities to make any payment to 
teachers in respect of the cost of their travel between home and school. We 
therefore recommend that steps should be taken to resolve any legal difficulties 
of this kind which may exist, in order to make it possible for Authorities to 
pay travelling allowances to teachers serving in designated schools, but not to 
other teachers. 

67. The amounts of the allowances which we recommend should be based on 
the cost of travel by the cheapest mode of public transport between the teacher’s 
home and the designated school in which he is employed, and should vary as 
follows: 

(a) where the cost exceeds 7/6d. but is not more than 10/-d. per week, 
the allowance should be at the rate of £40 per annum; 

(b) where the cost exceeds 10/-d. but is not more than 15/-d. per week, 
the al lowance should be at the rate of £50 per annum ; and 

(c) where the cost exceeds 15/-d. per week, the allowance should be at 
the rate of £60 per annum. 

In arriving at these figures we have tried to take account not only of the 
actual costs of the journeys but also of the considerable personal inconvenience 
which so many of them involve. 

68. Our intention in making these recommendations is to ensure that all 
teachers in designated schools will qualify for the additional payment of £100 and 
that those who are required to spend more than 7/6d. a week on travel between 
their home and their school will receive, in addition, a travelling allowance at 
the appropriate rate. 

69. Like the additional payment, these travelling allowances would be with- 
drawn if a school ceased to be designated, and we wish to stress again that 
designation should be subject to yearly review. Although we recognise that there 
are dangers in withdrawing payments, we do not think that the value of these 
payments and travelling allowances — which we look on as incentives to attract 
teachers to serve where they are badly needed— will be lost once they are removed, 
as is always liable to happen under a yearly review system. The main purpose of 
the payments is to break the persistently bad staffing in the schools concerned. 
Once this is done by attracting new teachers or teachers from relatively well- 
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staffed schools or areas and once the schools achieve a better staffing ratio, we 
think that this very fact will make conditions in the school more attractive, 
with the result that for the future there will be less difficulty in obtaining staff 
for them. We do not think that the removal of designation — and of the allow- 
ances — from a school will result in any marked exodus of staff from that school 
to others where the payments are obtainable (although we note in passing that if 
this were to happen on any scale it would simply mean that something resem- 
bling groups of mobile teachers had been created). 



8. General Comments 

70. Having set out the steps which we think should be taken to secure a more 
equitable distribution of teachers in Scotland, we wish to make one or two general 
comments on the outcome of our deliberations. In the first place, it will be 
apparent from this Report that differences of opinion have existed. This is only 
to be expected in the context of such a critical and controversial matter and we 
think it right to emphasise that, while the Report represents our findings as a 
Committee, not every member is able to subscribe fully to every individual 
recommendation. 

71. Secondly, we wish to comment on the difficult nature of our task. Our 
membership comprises a wide variety of knowledge and experience of educa- 
tional matters and we are not inexperienced in committee work. It is true to say, 
however, that few of us can recall having had to deal with such an intractable 
problem as that presented by our remit. There is no quick and easy solution to 
the problem of maldistribution of teachers and, indeed, we do not present our 
Report as offering a cure but rather as a means of relieving the situation to a 
greater or lesser extent. Fundamentally the only certain solution to the problem 
lies in securing a greatly increased supply of teachers. It was no part of our func- 
tion to advise how this might be achieved but we are glad to note that there is 
some ground for believing that, at least in the primary schools, the situation will 
improve in the next few years because of the substantially increased numbers of 
women students entering the diploma courses in the colleges of education. Our 
discussions have convinced us, however, that those who advocate what appear 
to be simple and obvious solutions either are unaware of, or choose to disregard, 
the difficulties and anomalies which these would create. 

72. This is not to say that only such measures as are likely to meet with 
universal acceptance and to be wholly free from difficulties should be advocated. 
We have not proceeded on this basis, but we have felt it incumbent on us to 
weigh up the likely advantages and disadvantages of various possible courses of 
action and to recommend only those which do not seem likely to have an 
adverse effect overall on the wellbeing of the teaching profession and the educa- 
tional service at large. We trust that the very process of exploring and setting out 
the arguments relative to the range of possible measures which we have con- 
sidered will prove to be of value. 

73. Finally, in the light of the very considerable difficulties which we have 
experienced we recommend that after a period of three years the various measures 
which we propose should be reviewed as regards both detail and general prin- 
ciples and that they should be altered, adjusted or withdrawn according as 
experience of their working may suggest to be desirable. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

74. In this paragraph we summarise our recommendations. 

1 . Education Authorities should recognise that there is an obligation 
on them to ensure that the staffing needs of their schools and the 
time-tables in use in them are drawn up with full regard to economy 
of skilled manpower (paragraph 12). 

2. Arrangements in their schools should be closely examined 
centrally by Authorities in order, for example, to bring to notice 
and rectify any extravagant allotment of non-teaching periods or 
over-ambitious proposals for a diversity of courses (paragraph 12). 

3. The present Scottish scheme of voluntary restraint in teacher 
recruitment should be continued in operation and renewed efforts 
made to persuade all Authorities to give it their full support 
(paragraph 24). 

4. The incentive measures proposed in the Report should not be made 
available to Authorities which do not give their full support to the 
scheme for voluntary restraint in teacher recruitment (paragraph 
24). 

5. Authorities which find it relatively difficult to attract teachers into 
their service should consider ways of making service with them 
more attractive (paragraph 26). 

6. Efforts should be made, for example by appeals at national and 
local levels, particularly the latter, to persuade teachers serving in 
better staffed schools or areas to volunteer for periods of service 
in schools or areas of staffing difficulty (paragraph 27). 

7. Authorities should be allowed greater freedom than at present to 
purchase, and if necessary adapt, houses for let to teachers willing 
to serve at shortage points (paragraph 36). 

8. Expenditure incurred on the purchase and adaptation of such 
houses should not be regarded as a charge on an Authority’s 
capital investment allocation for educational building (paragraph 
36). 

9. Arrangements should be introduced for the designation of schools 
as schools of temporary shortage for the purpose of applying 
inducement measures (paragraph 58). 

10. Teachers serving in designated schools should receive a payment 
additional to salary at the rate of £100 per year (paragraph 63). 

1 1 . Teachers serving in designated schools should receive a payment in 
respect of the cost of travel between their homes and the schools 
in which they are employed, provided the cost, by the cheapest 
mode of public transport, exceeds 7/6d. per week (paragraph 66). 

12. After a period of three years the measures proposed should be 
reviewed both in detail and in principle and altered or adjusted 
according as experience of their working may suggest to be 
desirable. 
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Note of Dissent 

75. While the foregoing report reflects the views of the Committee generally, 
Mr. R. McClement was unable to agree to certain of the recommendations. His 
Note of Dissent is included as an addendum to the report. 
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ADDENDUM 



Note of Dissent by Mr. R. McClement 

1 . Paragraph 24 of the main report recommends that the existing scheme of 
voluntary restraint which has operated in Scotland since 1960 should be con- 
tinued. This scheme is of doubtful value. It has not been acceptable to all author- 
ities and has been difficult to operate in some cases. The main disadvantage of the 
scheme is that it tends to conceal the relative unattractiveness of teaching in 
some areas instead of revealing it so that the true nature of the problem could 
be assessed. Concealment of relative unattractiveness does not remove it. Teach- 
ers compelled by this negative direction of labour to take appointments in 
unattractive areas will tend to leave as soon as possible, thus increasing the 
turnover and worsening the instability in staffing of schools. The scheme acts 
against the interests of education authorities who have tried to improve condi- 
tions and gives benefits to authorities which have not made an effort in this 
direction. While restraining recruitment in certain areas the scheme cannot 
ensure that any benefit will accrue to areas where the need is greatest. The 
experience of the operation of this scheme does not justify its continuance. 
Positive arrangements should be made to overcome the maldistribution of 
teachers. Negative direction of labour cannot be considered to be a positive 
arrangement. 

2. Any attempt to designate certain schools within particular areas whether 
for the purpose of paying an allowance or travelling expenses would create 
serious anomalies. The effect would, in my opinion, be disruptive. The disad- 
vantages to education in general would far outweigh any marginal improvement 
which might be achieved in particular areas. 

3. The reference in Paragraph 36 to the adaptation of houses to provide homes 
for teachers might be taken to indicate that large buildings should be converted 
to provide flats for teachers. I am convinced that teachers should not be housed 
in groups in this manner. 

4. Where it has been established that there are underlying social conditions 
which make it difficult to recruit and retain adequate numbers of suitably 
qualified teachers in a particular area a territorial allowance should be paid. 
This compensation should be permanent rather than temporary. An area within 
this context should be the total area in which the education authority in question 
has jurisdiction. 

Robert McClement. 
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APPENDIX I 



Teacher/Pupil Ratios in Education Authority Schools, Primary and Secondary 
Combined 



Based on the number of certificated teachers in post in October , i.e. at the beginning of the relevant session, 
and the average number of pupils over the session as a whole 





1961-1962 


1962-1963 




1963-1964 




Education 

Authority 


Pupils 


Teach- 

ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Teach- 

ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Teach- 

ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Counties 






















Aberdeen 


24,127 


1,126 


1 :21-4 


23,683 


1,139 


1:20-8 


23,564 


1,160 


1:20-3 




Angus 


16,774 


650 


1:25-8 


14,827 


653 


1:22-7 


14,832 


664 


1:22-3 




Argyll 


8,920 


440 


1:20-3 


8,868 


448 


1:19-8 


8,933 


437 


1:20-4 




Ayr 


58,073 


2,256 


1:25-7 


57,967 


2,289 


1:25-3 


58,396 


2,306 


1:25-3 




Banff 


8,416 


413 


1:20-4 


8,322 


412 


1:20-2 


8,225 


419 


1:19-6 


8,111 


Berwick . 


3,606 


194 


1:18-6 


3,605 


192 


1:18-8 


3,565 


190 


1:18-8 




Bute 


1,972 


105 


1:18-8 


1,975 


103 


1:19-2 


1,966 


100 


1:19-7 




Caithness 


5,036 


225 


1:22-4 


5,173 


229 


1:22-6 


5,260 


235 


1:22-4 




Clackmannan , 


7,410 


293 


1:25-3 


7,231 


293 


1:24-7 


7,148 


296 


1:24-1 




Dumfries 


14,911 


589 


1:25-3 


14,689 


600 


1:24-5 


14,560 


625 


1:23-3 


14,545 


Dunbarton 


33,027 


1,166 


1:28-3 


33,826 


1,228 


1:27-5 


34,965 


1,342 


1:26-1 


36,140 


East Lothian . 


8,772 


373 


1:23-5 


9,506 


378 


1:25-1 


8,952 


383 


1:23-4 


8,994 


Fife 


56,876 


2,278 


1:25-0 


55,717 


2,310 


1:24-1 


55,481 


2,325 


1:23-9 




Inverness 


14,566 


708 


1:20-6 


14,588 


727 


1:20-1 


14,665 


714 


1:20-5 


14,691 


Kincardine 


4,501 


216 


1:20-8 


4,444 


214 


1:20-8 


4,415 


213 


1:20-7 


4,411 


Kirkcudbright . 


4,751 


260 


1:18-3 


4,699 


258 


1:18-2 


4,727 


265 


1:17-8 




Lanark . 


105,538 


3,628 


1:29-1 


105,015 


3,614 


1:29-1 


107,122 


3,633 


1:29-5 


109,680 


Midlothian 


19,895 


853 


1:23-3 


20,068 


883 


1:22-7 


20,617 


903 


1:22-8 


20.695 


Moray & Nairn 


10,282 


431 


1:23-9 


10,278 


434 


1:23-7 


10,453 


434 


1:24-1 


10,670 


Orkney . 


3,081 


158 


1:19-5 


3,050 


162 


1:18-8 


3,019 


170 


1:17-8 


3,006 


Peebles . 


1,948 


102 


1:19-1 


1,954 


100 


1:19-5 


1,989 


97 


1:20-5 




Perth & Kinross 


20,275 


947 


1:21-4 


20,150 


956 


1:21-1 


20,205 


964 


1:21-0 




Renfrew . 


57,552 


2,043 


1:28-2 


58,536 


2,089 


1:28-0 


59,225 


2,141 


1:27-7 


60,272 


Ross & Crom’ty 


10,305 


522 


1:19-7 


10,222 


530 


1:19-3 


10,255 


533 


1 : 19-2 




Roxburgh 


6,285 


269 


1:23-4 


6,164 


268 


1:23-0 


6,105 


278 


1:22-0 


6,261 


Selkirk . 


3,301 


142 


1:23-2 


3,286 


144 


1:22-8 


3,310 


148 


1:22-4 




Stirling . 


33,250 


1,271 


1:26-2 


33,150 


1,291 


1:25-7 


33,631 


1,344 


1:25-0 


33,851 


Sutherland 


2,328 


144 


1:16-2 


2,266 


146 


1:15-5 


2,316 


150 


1:15-4 


2,276 


West Lothian . 


16,947 


679 


1:25-0 


17,385 


709 


1:24-5 


17,994 


717 


1:25-1 


18,240 


Wigtown 


5,207 


233 


1:22-3 


5,190 


231 


1:22-5 


5,128 


234 


1:21-9 


5,237 


Zetland . 


2,959 


173 


1:17-1 


2,888 


173 


1:16-7 


2,863 


174 


1:16-5 


2,829 


Cities 






















Aberdeen 


29,201 


1,499 


1:19-5 


28,829 


1,516 


1:19-0 


28,771 


1,549 


1:18-6 


28,705 


Dundee . 


30,966 


1,254 


1 :24-7 


30,679 


1,246 


1 :24-6 


30,941 


1,297 


1:23-9 


31,246 


Edinburgh 


62,822 


2,577 


1:24-4 


62,309 


2,583 


1:24-1 


61,876 


2,595 


1:23-8 


62,368 


Glasgow 


176,071 


6,331 


1:27-8 


174,038 


6,364 


1:27-3 


173,261 


6,534 


1:26-5 


171,683 


Total 


869,951 


34,548 


1:25-2 


864,577 


34,912 


1:24-8 


868,735 


35,569 


1:24-4 


872,429 



1964-1965 



Touch- 

ers 


Ratio 


1,151 


1:20-2 


667 


1:22-0 


450 


1:19-7 


2,302 


1:25-5 


408 


1:19-9 


190 


1:18-4 


100 


1:19-5 


234 


1:22-8 


302 


1:23-6 


624 


1:23-3 


1,432 


1:25-2 


385 


1:23-4 


2,363 


1:23-2 


723 


1:20-3 


209 


1:21-1 


254 


1:18-3 


3,750 


1:29-2 


930 


1:22-3 


433 


1:24-6 


168 


1:17-9 


99 


1:20-1 


971 


1:20-7 


2,154 


1:28-0 


553 


1:18-5 


283 


1:22-1 


151 


1:21-8 


1,379 


1:24-5 


151 


1:15-1 


736 


1:24-8 


240 


1:21-8 


182 


1:15-5 


1,589 


1:18-1 


1,281 


1:24-4 


2,630 


1:23-7 


6,496 


1:26-4 


35,970 


1:24-3 
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APPENDIX II 



Teacher/Pupil Ratios in Education Authority Primary Departments 



Based on the number of certificated teachers in post in October, i.e. at the beginning of the relevant session, 
and the average number of pupils over the session as a whole . 





1961-1962 


1962-1963 


1963-1964 


1964-1965 






Teach- 






Teach- 






Teach- 






Teach- 




Authority 


Pupils 


ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


ers 


Ratio 






























15,859 


617 


1:25-7 


15,761 


634 


1:24-9 


15,736 


629 


1:25-0 




620 


1:25-2 




10,147 


359 


1:28-3 


9,819 


360 


1:27-3 


9,828 


363 


1:27-1 


9,892 


363 


1:27-3 




5,915 


267 


1:22-2 


5,909 


268 


1:22-0 


5,951 


261 


1:22-8 


5,936 


261 


1:22-7 


Ayr 


39,519 


1,208 


1 : 32-7 


39,748 


1,218 


1:32-6 


39,983 


1,214 


1:32-9 


40,538 


1,194 


1:34-0 


Banff 


5,593 


214 


1 :26-l 


5,328 


206 


1:25-9 


5,500 


208 


1:26-4 


5,421 


199 


1 :27-2 




2,315 


111 


1:20-9 


2,372 


107 


1:22-2 


2,336 


103 


1:22-7 


2,337 


103 


1:22-7 




1,260 


54 


1:23-3 


1,272 


54 


1:23-6 


1,270 


52 


1:24-4 


1,270 


52 


1 : 24-4 




3,467 


130 


1:26-7 


3,532 


134 


1:26-4 


3,605 


133 


1:27-1 


3,684 


134 


1 : 27-5 




4,953 


158 


1:31-3 


4,885 


156 


1:31-3 


4,872 


154 


1:31-6 


4,893 


162 


1:30-2 


Dumfries 


9,924 


305 


1 : 32-5 


9,862 


306 


1:32-2 


9,826 


318 


1:30-9 


9,846 


322 


1:30-6 




22,682 


626 


1:36-2 


23,348 


656 


1:35-6 


24,225 


721 


1:33-6 


25,177 


767 


1:32-8 




5,929 


197 


1:30-1 


6,571 


199 


1:33-0 


6,072 


202 


1:30-1 


6,179 


202 


1:30-6 




36,047 


1,134 


1:31-8 


35,732 


1,124 


1:31-8 


35,860 


1,115 


1:32-2 


35,540 


1,141 


1:31-2 




9,661 


425 


1:22-7 


9,130 


431 


1 : 21-2 


9,717 


420 


1:23-1 


9,739 


417 


1:23-4 


Kincardine 


2,875 


119 


1:24-2 


2,832 


115 


1:24-6 


2,824 


117 


1:24-1 


2,598 


113 


1:23-0 


Kirkcudbright . 


3,224 


148 


1:21-8 


3,196 


143 


1:22-3 


3,217 


147 


1:21-9 


3,218 


136 


1:23-7 




72,796 


1,995 


1 : 36-5 


72,082 


1,957 


1:36-8 


73,858 


1,951 


1:37-9 


76,558 


2,034 


1:37-6 




13,753 


473 


1:29-1 


14,091 


488 


1:28-9 


14,548 


486 


1:29-9 


14,636 


503 


1:29-1 


Moray & Nairn 


6,849 


236 


1:29-0 


6,822 


231 


1:29-5 


6,939 


234 


1:29-7 


7,167 


230 


1:31-2 


Orkney . 


2,016 


91 


1:22-2 


1,944 


90 


1:21-6 


1,961 


95 


1:20-6 


1,966 


91 


1:21-6 




1,250 


55 


1:22-7 


1,305 


52 


1:25-1 


1,328 


52 


1:25-5 


1,356 


54 


1:25-1 


Perth & Kinross 


13,152 


522 


1:25-2 


13,237 


517 


1:25-6 


13,301 


514 


1:25-9 


13,362 


523 


1:25-6 




38,884 


1,092 


1:35-6 


39,966 


1,133 


1:35-3 


40,479 


1,147 


1:35-3 


41,612 


1,169 


1:35-6 


Ross & Crom’ty 


6,831 


302 


1:22-6 


6,775 


303 


1:22-4 


6,807 


295 


1:23-1 


6,825 


296 


1:23-1 


Roxburgh 


4,226 


141 


1:30-0 


4,201 


138 


1:30-4 


4,158 


143 


1:29-1 


4,333 


145 


1:29-9 


Selkirk . 


2,026 


71 


1:28-5 


2,037 


70 


1:29-1 


2,053 


70 


1:29-3 


2,057 


71 


1 


29-0 




21,769 


669 


1:32-5 


22,032 


679 


1:32-4 


22,468 


713 


1:31-5 


22,782 


750 


1 


30-4 


Sutherland 


1,510 


79 


1:19-1 


1,457 


73 


1:20-0 


1,493 


76 


1:19-6 


1,466 


75 


1 


19-6 


West Lothian . 


11,247 


388 


1:29-0 


11,700 


402 


1:29-1 


12,265 


406 


1:30-2 


12,492 


396 


1 


31-6 


Wigtown 


3,475 


122 


1:28-5 


3,428 


118 


1:29-1 


3,390 


120 


1 -.28-3 


3,404 


122 


I 


27-9 


Zetland . 


1,863 


94 


1:19-8 


1,815 


95 


1:19-1 


1,767 


92 


1:19-2 


1,739 


97 


1 


17-9 


Cities 


























Aberdeen 


18,733 


838 


1:22-4 


18,865 


837 


1:22-5 


18,997 


850 


1:22-3 


1*131 


869 


1:22-0 


Dundee . 


20,212 


619 


1:32-7 


20,314 


600 


1:33-9 


20,711 


628 


1:33-0 


21,138 


618 


1:34-2 


Edinburgh 


41,254 


1,396 


1:29-6 


41,192 


1,397 


1:29-5 


41,058 


1,418 


1:29-0 


42,211 


1,446 


1:29-2 


Glasgow 


118,148 


3,233 


1:36-5 


117,847 


3,204 


1:36-8 


117,662 


3,265 


1:36-0 


116,738 


3,243 


1:36-0 


Total 


579,364 


18,488 


1:31-3 


580,407 


18,495 


1:31-4 


586,065 


18,712 


1:31-3 


592,855 


18,918 


1:31-3 
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APPENDIX III 



Teacher/Pupil Ratios in Education Authority Secondary Departments 



Based on the number of certificated teachers in post in October , i.e. at the beginning of the relevant session, 
and the average number of pupils over the session as a whole. 







961-196 




1962-1963 


1963-1964 




Education 

Authority 


Pupils 


Teach- 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Teach- 

ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Teach- 

ers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Counties 






















Aberdeen 


8,268 


509 


1:16-2 


7,922 


505 


1:15-7 


7,828 


531 


1:14-7 


7,624 


Angus 


6,627 


291 


1:22-8 


5,008 


293 


1:17-1 


5,004 


301 


4 1 : 16-6 


4,790 


Argyll 


3,005 


173 


1:17-4 


2,959 


180 


1:16-4 


2,982 


176 


1:16-9 




Ayr 


18,554 


1,048 


1:17-7 


18,219 


1,071 


1:17-0 


18,413 


1,092 


1 : 16-9 


18,175 


Banff 


2,823 


199 


1:14-2 


2,994 


206 


1:14-5 


2,725 


211 


1:12-9 


2,690 


Berwick . 


1,291 


83 


1:15-6 


1,233 


85 


1:14-5 


1,229 


87 


1:14-1 


1,157 


Bute 


712 


51 


1:14-0 


703 


49 


1:14-3 


696 


48 


1:14-5 




Caithness 


1,569 


95 


1:16-5 


1,641 


95 


1:17-3 


1,655 


102 


1:16-2 


1,640 


Clackmannan . 


2,457 


135 


1:18-2 


2,346 


137 


1:17-1 


2,276 


142 


1:16-0 


2,247 


Dumfries 


4,987 


284 


1:17-6 


4,827 


294 


1:16-4 


4,734 


307 


1:15-4 


4,699 


Dunbarton 


10,345 


540 


1:19-2 


10,478 


572 


1:18-3 


10,740 


621 


1:17-3 


10,963 


East Lothian . 


2,843 


176 


1:16-2 


2,935 


179 


1:16-4 


2,880 


181 


1:15-9 




Fife 


20,829 


1,144 


1:18-2 


19,985 


1,186 


1:16-9 


19,621 


1,210 


1:16-2 


19,268 


Inverness 


4,905 


283 


1:17-3 


5,458 


296 


1:18-4 


4,948 


294 


1:16-8 




Kincardine 


1,626 


97 


1:16-8 


1,612 


99 


1:16-3 


1,591 


96 


1:16-6 


1,813 


Kirkcudbright . 


1,527 


112 


1:13-6 


1,503 


115 


1:13-1 


1,510 


118 


1:12-8 




Lanark . 


32,742 


1,633 


1:20-1 


32,933 


1,657 


1:19-9 


33,264 


1,682 


1:19-8 


33,122 


Midlothian 


6,142 


380 


1:16-2 


5,977 


395 


1:15-1 


6,069 


417 


1:14-6 


6,059 


Moray & Nairn 


3,433 


195 


1:17-6 


3,456 


203 


1:17-0 


3,514 


200 


1:17-6 




Orkney . 


1,065 


67 


1:15-9 


1,106 


72 


1:15-4 


1,058 


75 


1:14-1 


1,040 


Peebles . 


698 


47 


1:14-9 


649 


48 


1:13-5 


661 


45 


1 : 14-7 




Perth & Kinross 


7,123 


425 


1:16-8 


6,913 


439 


1:15-7 


6,904 


450 


1 : 15-3 


6,751 


Renfrew . 


18,668 


951 


1:19-6 


18,570 


956 


1:19-4 


18,746 


994 


1:18-9 




Ross & Crom’ty 


3,474 


220 


1:15-8 


3,447 


227 


1:15-2 


3,448 


238 


1:14-5 




Roxburgh 


2,059 


128 


1:16-1 


1,963 


130 


1:15-1 


1,947 


135 


1 : 14-4 


1,928 


Selkirk . 


1,275 


71 


1:18-0 


1,249 


74 


1:16-9 


1,257 


78 


1:16-1 




Stirling . 


11,481 


602 


1:19-1 


11,118 


612 


1:18-2 


11,163 


631 


1 : 17-7 




Sutherland 


818 


65 


1 : 12-6 


809 


73 


1:11-1 


823 


74 


1:11-1 


810 


West Lothian . 


5,700 


291 


1:19-6 


5,685 


307 


1:18-5 


5,729 


311 


1:18-4 


5,748 


Wigtown 


1,732 


111 


1:15-6 


1,762 


113 


1:15-6 


1,738 


114 


1:15-2 


1,833 


Zetland . 


1,096 


79 


1:13-9 


1,073 


78 


1:13-8 


1,096 


82 


1:13-4 


1,090 


Citios 






















Aberdeen 


10,468 


661 


1:15-8 


9,964 


679 


1:14-7 


9,774 


699 


1:14-0 




Dundee . 


10,754 


635 


1:16-9 


10,365 


646 


1:16-0 


10,230 


669 


1:15-3 


10,108 


Edinburgh 


21,568 


1,181 


1:18-3 


21,117 


1,186 


1:17-8 


20,818 


1,177 


1:17*7 




Glasgow 


57,923 


3,098 


1:18-7 


56,191 


3,160 


1:17-8 


55,599 


3,269 


1:17-0 


54,945 


Total 


290,587 


16,060 


1:18-1 


284,170 


16,417 


1:17-3 


282,670 


16,857 


1:16-7 


279,574 



531 

304 



100 

140 

302 

665 

183 

1,222 

306 

96 

118 

1,716 

427 

203 

77 

45 

448 

985 

257 

138 



1:14-4 

1:15-8 

1:15-6 

1:16-4 

1:12-9 

1:13-3 

1:14-1 

1:16-4 

1:16-1 

1:15-6 

1:16-5 

1:15-4 

1:15-8 

1:16-2 

1:18-9 

1:12-1 

1:19-3 

1:14-2 

1:17-3 

1:13-5 

1 : 14-0 
1:15-1 
1:18-9 
1:13-4 
1:14-0 

1:15-4 
1 : 17-6 
1 : 10-7 
1:16-9 
1:15-5 
1:12-8 



720 

663 

1,184 

3,253 

17,052 



1:13-3 
1:15-2 
1 : 17-0 
1:16-9 

1:16-4 
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